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| The Coureur des Bois. 
| BY FANNY MALONE RAYMOND. 
The autumn storms are scarcely past; 
The twilight is cloudy and overcast, 
And through the forest, far and fast, 
Tramps the Coureur des bois. 


Round him shudder dark hemlock boughs, 

Gloomy shadow the cedar throws, 

Gold-brown, ruddy, the maple glows 
Beside the Coureur des bois. 


He sees the moose-deer stalking nigh, 

He hears the distant panther’s ery, 

Wild-geese, in wedge-like phalanx, fly 
South, o'er the Coureur des bois. 


He knows, by the rapids heightened roar, 

And by the snow-clouds, gathering lower, 

The night will be wild, and travel sore— 
Wary Coureur des bois! 


Tong has he travelled. and fast, and far, 

Under sun, and under star; 

Short rests, and weary marches, are 
The lot of a Coureur des bois. 


But his word is given, his will is bent 

To reach the scanty settlement 

Before this very night be spent; 
Tireless Coureur des bois! 


The untaught instinct of savage race, 
Something of supple southern grace, 
Doth character the manly face 

Of the Coureur des bois. 


A forest wildness seems round him hung, 

An out-door freedom about him flung; 

As north-wind keen, the eye, the tongue 
Of the Coureur des bois. 


At length, the plain about him lies, 

Faint lighted by the late moon-rise, 

And by the early snow that flies 
On, with the Coureur des bois. 


What is that sound, on the wind away ? 

The mighty ery of bird of prey? 

Or wood-cat’s scream ? or wild dog’s bay, 
Behind the Coureur des bois ? 





| He pauses; he listens with head thrown back; 
} Ile whistles; he shoulders more tightly his pack; 
| He knows the wolves are on his track— 

| Lonely Coureur des bois! 


|| And now he hurries with might and main, 
The wild pack darkens the edge of the plain, 
Shall a man by such beasts be ta’en? 

God help the Coureur des bois! 
Nearer, nearer, over the heath, 
| Ruthless fangs, and hungry breath; 
He shudders to think of such a death, 


The fearless Coureur des bois ! 


| He loosens in haste his heavy pack, 


Then drops It on the snowy track; 

| Snuffing, the greedy brutes hang back; 
| On flies the Coureur des bois. 

| Once more the wolves upon him gain, 

| 


And yet before him three miles of plain! 
|| Now doth he nerve and muscle strain, 
| The weary Coureur des bois. 





His strength is almost spent and done; 
| He turns; he loads and levels his gun, 
And now, of twenty bullets, not one 

Is left to the Coureur des bois. 


Then, whether thinking his hour had come, 

And that a man should meet his doom 

With all the courage he could assume— 
Brave-hearted Coureur des bois, 


Or whether—sharp and sore beset— 
| | Some hopeless hope seemed lingering yet,— 
Out he took his clarionette, 
Staunch-hearted Coureur des bois, 








A jovial air that well he knew, 

Old French—‘ Mes belles, amusez-vous,” 

With mellow tone he boldly blew, 
Gay-hearted Coureur des bois! 

And how they gape! how fades each eye! 

How wag their rough tails, pleasurably ! 

Lo, down like tamed lambs, they lie 
About the Coureur des bois! 


And now he plays a wilder strain,— 
Strong Spanish rhythm; and over the plain, 
Close followed by his wolfish train, 
Marches the Coureur des bois. 
Piping ‘“ Bonne Jeanne de Lisie,”’ 
“ Listen, my love,’ and ** We'll beat them sti?l;"— 


Ne’er had he played with such good will, 


The hopeful Coureur des bois ! 


Welcome the ruined Indian mound! 
The log-huts, sparsely scattered round! 
Food, fire, friends, weleome! safe and sound 


Is the Coureur des bois! 


When, after the pack, as parting meed, 

Some shots the settlers prepare to speed,— 

“ Down with your guns! "twere a dastard deed!” 
Shouts the Coureur des bois. 


“Of wolfish natures. what judges we ? 

Something good in the brutes must be; 

They've better ears, at least, than ye, 
Trust a Coureur des bois!” 


Orpheus, Chiron, Amphion, 

Timotheus, Gallus, Arion, 

Which of the tuneful legion 
Rivals the Coureur des bois? 


ieee 


Thoughts on the Theatre Italien and the 
History of Music. 


Translated from the French of P. Scudo, ‘ L’ Année Musi- 
cale.”? 

The “ Theatre Italien” is one of the orna- 
ments of Parisian life. If it did not exist, it 
would be necessary to invent it, in order to main- 
tain in the public and among artists a taste for 
that true vocal music of which Italy is still the 
most abundant source. Without any desire to 
speak ill of the age in which I have the happiness 
to live, and whose spirit of liberty and justice I 
prefer to all the false grandeurs of the age of 
Louis XIV. Iam not deceiving myself, never- 
theless as to the tendencies which are bearing us 
on to a world made up of positive interests, far 
from the sweet fictions of the ideal, and far from 
the simple and naive beauty of art and nature. 
We are disposed to look with indulgence upon 
all forms that reveal ingenuity of mind, all 
that bear testimony to the power of labor and of 
the human will, and this easy admiration in an 
order of things in which the excellent alone is of 
any account, conducts us to an indifference for 
things simply beautiful that are presented to us, 
such as light, or the flower of the field. 

Grimm, whose esprit was of more value than 
his character, has well said of that easy admira- 
tion which, even in his time, was among the signs 
of a great alteration in the public taste, “ When 
one is in a state to feel beauty and to seize the 
character of it, one is frankly, no longer content 
with mediocrity, and what is bad makes you real- 
ly suffer and torments you in proportion as you 
are enchanted with the beautiful. It is false, 
then, to say that one must not have an exclusive 








taste, if by that is to be understood, that we must 
endure mediocrity in works of Art, and even 
draw something from the bad. These people 
who are so happily constituted, have never 
had the happiness of feeling the enthusiasm that 
is inspired by the chefs d’ wuvre of great genius- 
es, and it is not for such that Homer, Sophocles, 
Raphael and Pergolése have labored. If ever 
this indulgence for poets, painters and musicians 
becomes general in the public, it is a sign that 
taste is absolutely lost. * * People who so easily 
admire bad things, are in no condition to feel 
beautiful things.” Never have these words that 
fell from Grimm in the midst of the eighteenth 
century been more true than in our own day. 
Where is the man of courage, with firmly found- 
ed doctrines, who knows how to resist the current 
of a factitious success, and who at his own risk 
and peril, dares apply to works of mediocrity that 
excite the transports of the multitude, a severe 
criticism, deduced from immutable principles ? 
Do we not see, on the contrary, rare minds that 
have attained full maturity of talent and all the 
honors that they can pretend to claim, making 
base concessions to this degenerate youth which has 
risen around us, and has already produced a lit- 
erature worthy of its morals and of the ideal to 
which it aspires? Courtiers of power and suc- 
cess, these ingenious sophists, who have analyzed 
everything, have lost, in this microscopic anatomy 
of infinitely small things, the sense of true beauty 
and the courage to defend it, when they perceive 
it in the modest works that are not recommended 
to them by the favor of the public or of power. 
It is not esprit that is wanting to our time, but 
moral courage, and intrepidity of conscience. 
Now, there can no more be criticism without an 
ardent and exclusive love for objects of beauty 
than there can be justice among soft and timor- 
ous souls who draw back from the application of 
strict rules of law. Doubtless it is easier to judge 
correctly of arts which come under the moral 
law than it is to classify and appreciate with 
equity works of intelligence that are addressed 
to the taste. In Music especially nothing is more 
rare than a sound judgment upon contemporary 
works. We seem to be maintaining a paradox 
when we say that the musical art is that which 
exacts the greatest amount of real knowledge 
and delicacy of sentiment on the part of the 
critic who makes it a point not to give his indi- 
vidual impressions as a deliberate judgment. 
The processes of the art are very complicated in 
music and have a very considerable influence upon 
the merit and the length of a composition that 
seems to be the spontaneous product of an im- 
maculate conception. Finally, in no department 
of criticism is it so necessary or so diflicult to know 
the origins and the monuments that have pre- 
ceded and prepared the way for contemporary 
works, so that it is especially in the musical art 
that we should say with Bacon: Veritas fiha 
temporis, non auctoriatis ; which may signify that 
musical beauty is the daughter of tradition, much 
more than people are generally disposed to be- 
lieve. 
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Composers may be divided into two great fam- 
ilies, in which may be included more or less close- 
ly all the masters whose names have been pre- 
The one comprises the five or 


geniuses of the first order, such as Sebastian 


served by history. 
Six 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Rossini, in 
whom the musical fluid, if I may so speak, is in 
a pure state,in whom it makes a_ part of their 
being, the 
raying out like light, and scattered abundantly 
and without effort upon the smallest objects upon 
They are because they are, they 
and whatever may be the 


circulating like blood in the veins, 


which it falls. 
sing as they breathe, 
original diflerences of their inspiration or of the 
particular character of their finished works, these 
predestined geniuses have this in common, that 
music is the voice of their souls, their essence, and 
they 
gloria mea, exsurge, psalterium et cithera.” 
the other family 
posers such as Handel, Gluck, Weber, Spontini, 
Meyerbeer and their fellows, 


alone can say with the Psalmist, “ /rsurge, 
In 


are ranged the dramatic com 


vigorous singers of 
human passions, the complications of which they 


love, but with whom, music properly speaking, is 


only asubordinate element of dramatic genius. 
Aside from the contrasts of situation that excite 


their fancy in the absence of the characters who 
pose before them, and whose lineaments they 
please themselves in fixing, these essentially dra- 
matic geniuses of whom we have spoken, lose a 
great part of their musical virtuality, and like 
Anteus, their inspiration diminishes in leaving the 
soil of reality. There are doubtless intermediate 
points between these two great families of com- 
posers, and I do not pretend to assert that those 
geniuses in whom the musical fluid superabounds 
are unfit for the painting of the passions: Mozart 
and Rossini have largely proved the contrary ; so, 
we may point out among essentially dramatic 
composers, geniuses more or less abundant, who, 
by certain lyric qualities border closely on the 
family of pure musicians—Weber, for example. 
And Nature is so fertile in her combinations that 
it is always rash to limit her powers of creation. 

The French school has produced ttle but 
less prolific dramatic composers, 
among whom be distinguished Méhul M. 
Auber, and, above all Hérold, who, by an inspi- 
ration most rich and elevated in its manifestations, 
‘and Rossini. Italy, more 
France, has however only 


some more or 


may 


approaches both Webe 
richly endowed than 
given birth to melodious interpreters of the sen- 
timents of the heart, to amiable and sweet geni- 
uses who have made use of words and dramatic 
fable as a theme for their divine songs. The 
three greatest musicians of the land of Dante and 
Anosto are Palestrina, Jomelli and Rossini, of 
whom the last alone, belongs to the great family 
of the pure geniuses, 
“ Che spande di cantar si largo fiume.” 

To Germany belong the sovereign creators of 
musical poesy, and no country can dispute su- 
periority with her who has borne Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Sebastian Bach, and 
Weber and Mendelssohn. We see, by this rapid 
incursion into the domain of history that we have 


later, 


some choice among the elect of eternal beauti- 
tude; but it is not enough to pronounce these 
know the works 
to which they are attached, and it is precisely the 
works of the musical art which it is most difficult 

to appreciate through the dead letter of a com- 
plicated text. 


names, if we do not thoroughly 


I maintain further that we can | 





have a full intelligence of a man of genius only 
by ascending to the source of his traditions which 
is not always simple and like a flower, lying at 
your feet. Rossini, for example, proceeds at once 
Beethoven 
is the son of 


from Cimarosa, HTaydn and Mozart ; 
from Mozart and Haydn. Mozart 
the father of the symphony and of the Italian 
school, whatever the Germans may say about it. 
Haydn proceeds from Emanuel Bach, according 
to his own avowal and from the old Samartini, 
whose name is scarcely known ; 
work the labors 
the organists and obscure masters of his country, 
such as Jean Eccard, Stobeeus, Henri Albert, 
pupil of Henri Schiitz, etc., ete., whose ideas he 


the great Sebas- 


tian condenses in his great of 


recasts and, with these elements elaborated by 
his mighty hand he prepares the golden age of 
In the art of 
Mozart and Rossini, Gluck and Meyerbeer, the 


the great musicians of Germany. 


inspiration of genius is not, as we can see, a mere 
isolated fact of their time and of the schools 
which have prepared its birth. 

One of those fine talkers who treat musiec just 
as they treat women, thinking that the younger 
she is, the more she is worth, attacked us one 
day with a smile on his lips. * Good day, philos- 
he says to us with a charming ease, how 
are music and the musicians, to-day, 


opher,” 
whom you 
treat so badly ? said I, 
but the musicians are very well, and there is lit- 


” 


—“ Music is well enough, 


tle fear, now-a-days, that they will die of misery 
or from any excess of modesty.”—So much the 
better, morbleu, every must live and live 
well, and modesty is just as much out of fashion 


as the music of Mozart, whom you are reproach- 


body 


ed with admiring too much.—Mozcart, said I, is 
worth suffering a little martyrdom for in defend- 
ing his glorious memory, and one can afford to 
disdain the attacks of those who are not worthy 
to comprehend him.—La, la, says he, laughing, 
don’t think now that I am talking seriously, and 
that I share the opinion of your contradi:tors, 
but where I do agree with them somewhat is in 
this, that you are a little too severe in your judg- 
ments and that, for a man of mind you do wrong 
to allow at 
Why the deuce can’t you let them give you false 
notes, just as they give you bad wine France 


yourself to be vexed mere songs. 


and Europe will be none the worse for it—And 
the public? I answered timidly—The public is 
an abstraction, he replied, as ungrateful and as 
fain as a republie—But Art, what wi 

vain as a republic.—But Art, what will become 
of that ?—Another abstraction of the German 
I know only composers and artists 


beyond that, all 


philosophy. 
who execute their music, 
chimera. Serve the maestri and the singers, who 
will be grateful to you, and leave vain disputes 
of the schools to the professors of the Conserva- 
toire who can not do anything better.—Do you 
said I, was two 
thousand years ago?—I do not care, said he, to 


look so far back for my origin ; 


know, calmly, what your name 
my kingdom is in 
this world, and that is the reason why I love the 
song that you despise so much. called 
Georgies. And you, said he, what was your name 
in that age of innocence which I am unworthy 
to know ?—I do not know exactly, said I, for I 
was probably lost among the obsure listeners who 
admired the strong and penetrating logic with 
which Socrates combatted the sophists and disen- 
tangled from their wretched fallacies the eternal 
principles of truth, justice and beauty; this 
doubtless is the reason that makes me so love 
Mozart, Weber, Rossini and so many other mu- 
sicians of genius who fill the history of Art.” 


You were 








From the Berliner Musik-Zeitunge 
Spontini. 

Towards the end of July 1831, there was a 
rehearsal, in the concert-room of the Theatre 
Royal, Berlin, of Marschner’s opera Der Temp- 
ler und die Jiidin, which was to be given on the 
3rd August, the birthday of the late king. 
The principal artists, the chorus, and the band 
were all assembled, and the worthy G. A. Schnei- 
der was the conductor. Amone the small num- 
ber of persons present as audience, was the ami- 
able and estimable Prince Anton Radziwill, a 
clever artist and friend of art. The rehearsal 
had commenced some considerable time, when a 
peculiarly distinguished individual appeared in 
the room, and, advancing with a light silent step 
towards the Prince, held out his hand to greet 
him. Although by no means tall, the slim  aris- 
tocratic figure of the new-comer seemed to ex- 
ceed the ordinary height. Prince Radziwill cor- 
dially shook hands with the gentleman, who was 
a stranger to us, and who wore white trousers a 
white waistcoat, and a white cravat, a rather 
light-blue dress-coat, decorated with orders, shoes 
and gaiters. A person connected with the thea- 
tre, to whom we were indebted for our admission, 
informed us that the individual who had just en- 
tered was Spontini. We shonld much sooner 
have supposed him to be an old French nobleman 
of the Faubourg St. Germain, an Italian Colonel 
in private clothes, the Spanish Ambassador, or 
the President of the Cortes, than a musician. 
After we had an opportunity of observing him 
more nearly, we recollected that, a considerable 
time previously, we had seen a portrait, which 
represented the author of the Vestalin, as a young 
man of some twenty odd years. The likeness 
between the picture and the original before our 
eves was certainly not striking, but still there was 
a faint resemblance in-some of the features. 

Of all the portraits of Spontini, a Parisian lith- 
ograph by Grevedon is the best known, and is 
still to be found in the possession of many of the 
celebrated composer’s admires. Grevedon has, 
however, so idealised the head, that he may be 
said to have overstepped the right of the portrait- 
painter to treat his subject as favor: ably as possi- 
ble. Spontini had a peculiar, impo-ing, and in- 
tellectual, but by no means a handsome | face; his 
form was thin, but his carriage noble and aristo- 
cratic, while his manners were pleasing, though 
not, properly speaking, aflectionate and engaging. 

Neither he nor his wite, formerly a Mle. 1 Erard 
of Paris, by whom he never had any children, 
and whose conduct, like his own, was most ex- 
emplary, ever felt: at home during 
more than two decades in Berlin. With regard 
to the German language, each of them learned 
just enough to speak on those matters which more 
espec ‘ially econeerned his or her position. 

Spontini himself knew about sufficient German 
to say the most indispensable things. when he was 
perte setly « ‘alm, at rehearsal; but, as soon as he 
became excited—which he very easily did—he 
spoke French, and Moser, who, when the General 
Music-Director conducted the performance, always 
acted as leader, or the operatic stage manager, 
Carl Blum, was obliged to undertake the task of 
dragoman. 

Of “ Madame Spontini’ —Spontini never call- 
ed his wife otherwise—it is related that, in the 
course of twenty years she hardly managed to 
pick up a hundred German words, all relating to 
household matters, and the fact that she had all 
her own body linen, as well as_ that of her hus- 
band, washed in Paris and not in Berlin, excited 
among the matrons of the latter city who heard 
of it the greatest astonishment. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that Spontini’ s linen was alw ays 
incomparably white and fresh, while his invariab ly 
white cravats, and more especially the so-c -alled 
“father-murderers” (vatermérder)* reaching up 

* Anglice: ** Collars.”? I have been informed in Germany 
that the reason why these apparently harmless articles of dress 
were branded by so sanguinary an appellation as ** Father- 
Murderers "—perhaps ‘‘ Parricides *? would be more elecant— 
was that some wicked young men, wishing to get rid of their 
father, but fearing to employ arsenic, the knife, or any other 
of the usual means of assassination %prevailed on their too 
confiding progenitor to wear immense shirt collars, so stiff that 


they absolutely cut his throat. I give the legend * I heard 
it, but I do not think I would vouch for its truth.—J. V. B. 
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to a level with the nostrils, and one. as we re- 
member hearing from his own lips, he wore of 
this size “for the sake of warmth,” attained 
certain comical celebrity in Berlin. He produc- 
ed the impression of a Grand Seigucur trom the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and we are inclined to 
doubt that, even had he made himself perfectly 
master of the German language, he would ever 
have succeeded in’ becoming popular and sought 
after in the musical and social circles of Berlin. 
In the first place, he was really a man of too 
great intellect to be understood by the majority 
of those persons who, from the time he entered 
on his duties, thought they must attack him * in 
the interest of German art,” and in the next 
place, he was, with justice, too proud to descend 
to an intimacy with individuals of merely mod- 
erate abilities, and flatter those whom he tho- 
roughly despised. 

If we are not mistaken, Spontini first came to 
Berlin in 1819. Amone the persons who ap- 
proached him with admiration and attached them- 
selves to him was the genial E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
Kammergerichtsrath, who died, we think, in 1823 
—zreatly to Spontini’s disadvantage—and, con- 
sequently, could not protect him from the storms 
which one after another broke over his head. 
The circle of Spontini’s intimate friends was a 
very limited one, particularly in a musical point 
of view. — It was only with such persons as were 
masters of French that he could discourse freely 
without assistance; consequently, with one per- 
son who in purely Berlin music ‘al and social cir- 
cles was a most important and leading man, we 
mean old Zelter, an intimacy, such as should ex- 
ist between colleagues, was completely out of the 
quest 10n. 

Zelter was a very long-headed and practical 
man. Even his rudeness, since proverbial, was 
mostly cunning calculation. There was scarcely 
another person in the city so well acquainted 
with, and 80 able to form an opinion on, the social 
and artistic affairs of Berlin as he was. Had it 
been possible to es'adlish between him and Spon- 
tint friendly relations such as became two col- 
leagues, he would ‘have found means to protect 
the General Music-Director against all the storms 
and plagues prepared for him by envy, falsehood, 
and calumny. 

Two younger men, as musicians towering far 
above Zelter, Bernhard Klein and Ludwig Ber- 
ger, were not on a more intimate footing with 
Spontini: nay, the former, equally worthy of 
respect, both as an artist anda man, was after 
the production of his opera, Dido, the small sue- 
cess of which was put down to the account of the 
General Music-Director, placed in a very painfal 
position towards the latter. Neither Spontini 





nor Bernhard Klein, a thoroughly noble-minded 
man, was to blame for this misunderstanding, 
bat solely and wholly some of Klein's friends, 


who pushed the just admiration they entertained 
for his musical capabilities—in many respects 
very conside calite and highly ¢ ‘ultivated—to the 
conviction, totally destitute of any foundation, 
that he must, in ‘addition to ev erything else, ne- 
cessarily be a great operatic composer. 

Among Spontini's most intimate associates— 
and this is a characteristic fact—there never was 
any pre-eminent Berlin artist; there were only 
two or three musical diletfanti, ready to expire 
with endless admiration—either real or aflected— 
for him. These persons, seated at his well-serv- 
ed table, used to regale him with the coarsest 
flattery, and think proper to deceive him contin- 
ually as to the real feelings and opinions of the 
musical public in Berlin. After one of the most 
absurd pieces of calumny, namely, that Spontini 
had not composed Die Vestalin himself, had found 
credit, it was an easy task to sow other lies about 
him among the people, and these lies fell upon 
equally good ground. Some of them were, 
instance, to the effect that he, being a foreigner, 
either excluded all the operas by German com- 
posers from the repertory, or when, despite his 


for 


great power, he could not prevent the poadue tion | 


of one now and then, that he knew how to ar- 
range matters so that the work should have no | 
success.—London Musical World, A ugust 18 


(To be continued.) 
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me's 


We have omitted TomascueK, Worsicnex, 
BerGer, and a host of other pianoforte writers from 
our catalogue ra/sonnée, of the epoch immediately 
preceding our own, for the same reason that we have 
not spoken of Louis Abam and some other compo- 
sers of the time of Dussek. ‘Though clever men, 
and the authors of a large variety of works, some of 
which have unquestionable merit, we cannot tind that 
they have had much influence on their cotemporaries ; 
nor have any of them left examples of the sonata, to 
show their acquaintance with, and attachment to, that 
grand form of musical composition. Bat there is 
one, who, though we name latest, merits perhaps the 
very first place among all those who were his cotem- 
poraries,—we mean Cart Marta von WEBER, one 
of the greatest geniuses and one of the most origina! 
and distinguished musicians of all time. The gifted 
author of Der Freischutz, as our readers well know, 
ranked among the remarkable pianists of his age. 
He wrote a great number of works for the pi: anoforte 
in many of which the peculiar characteristics of his 
genius are prominently displayed. Perhaps the most 
generally popular concert piece ever written is the 
fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra in F, denomina- 
ted Couceri-stiick., This morceau has been for many 
years the cheval de bataille of numberless players, 
from Mad. Pleyel, Liszt, and Litolff, to Alexandre | 
Billetand Arabella Goddard. We have heard almost 
every pianist of fame execute the Concert-stti A, | 
Thalberg alone excepted, Weber also wrote a grand | 
concerto in E flat, a brilliant effort, in which, besides 
a nuinter of passages entirely new, there are orches- | 
tral effects of great originality and excellence, The | 

| 
} 
| 
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variations and miscellaneous pieces of Weber are 
well known, as are his quartet in B flat, and other 
compositions for the chamber—the latter not by any 
means his best works, while the former are in their 
way incomparable. But after the Concert-stiich, the 
most highly esteemed of Weber’s productions are 
the four grand sonatas for piano solos in C major, D 
minor, A flat and E minor. All of these contain 
movements as remarkable for their freshness as for 
their ingenuity—as, for example, the rondo finale 
(* moto continuo ’’) of the first, the andaunte with va 
riations of the second, and the ad/egretto and finale 
(tarantella) of the fourth. But most pertect of all in 
many respects is the third, in A’ flat, a work of ro- 
mantic loveliness—a masterpiece which every pianist 
who loves his art should know and profit by. The 
fault of Weber’s sonatas—we say it with deference 
—is a certain diffuseness which damages the regular- 
ity of their form, and an oceasional monotony arising 
from the too frequent employment of passages strong 
resembling each other in character. But the move- 
ments we have specialized are almost free from them, 
while in the sonata in A flat, from the exquisite grain 
of the principal themes and the captivating luxuri- 
ance of the subordinate passages, they become an ab- 
solute beauty, Weber, as everybody knows, has had 
numberless imitators, but fewer copyists of his piano- 
forte works than of his dramatic compositions and 
orchestral overtures, to which, and above all to his | 
Der Freischiitz, he owes his universal popularity. He | 
may, therefore, be placed apart, like Beethoven—a | 
lesser star, perhaps, but still of the first magnitude. | 

Of MeNDELSSOHN we may say, as of Beethcven, | 
that he shines apart from the rest of his cotempora- 
ries. He was, beyond comparison, the greatest genius | 
and the most learned musician of the age in which 
he lived, and which he has undoubtedly influenced 
more than any other individual, Spohr not excepted. 
The number of Mendelssohn’s imitators are legion ; 
the shelves of the music publishers groan under the 
heavy weight of their productions ; you cannot see a 
new catalogue without observing at least fifty compo- 
sitions which you may safely swear, without once 
looking at them, are little better than parodies of 
Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte (the most popular 
type), or of something else equally his and equally 
not theirs. But these copyists of a great original, 
like the other copyists of another great original— 
Dussek—have chietly occupied themselves with his 
mannerisms, being, as we have already said, wholly 
incompetent to emulate his beauties or his scientific 
aequirements. The best of them are them are those | 
who began to write before Mendelssohn, and were af | 
terwards carried away in the vortex of his fascinating 
stvle. The most eminent of these, and justly so, are 
Frernpinanp, Hevtrer, and Tausnert. Whether 
either of these wrote sonatas we are unable to say; 
we have seen many specimens of their works, but 
not a single sonata—although some stringed quartets 
a pianoforte quintet, and a few orchestral essays of 
Heller, who is a very admirable musician, show that 
he had cultivated the form, however inclined to de- 
velope it with undue exuberance. Heller, neverthe- 
chiefly owes his influence to his Etudes, which 
have been assiduously practised by pianists, and have | 





le SS, 


| compositions, 


| own expense, 
| excepting the few he may have presented to his 


| tiful form, 
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facilitated several peculiarities of mechanism. Most 
of Taubert’s pieces which we have had the opportu- 
nity of perusing are caprices, fantasias, et hoe genus 
omne., 

It is unnecessary here to enter into details about 
the composers of our own time. Nearly the whole 
may be dismissed as followers, more or less success- 
ful, of Mendelssohn, Mhalberg, Henri Herz, or Liszt, 
according to their respective tastes and styles. Of 
Mendelssohn we reed say no more; of Henri Herz 
we have said enough. Of Thalberg and Liszt we 
may speak in a separate review, since neither having 
revealed any tendency to the development of the so- 
nata form, it is not requisite to introduce them now, 
and our future task will be merely to discuss the in- 
fluence they have exercised upon the pianoforte as 
the original of particular schools.—schools of exeeu- 
tion rather than of composition. Chopin, Stephen 
Heller, Sterndale Bennett—the three most distin- 
guished composers for the pianoforte of our own 
times, with the single exception of Mendelssohn—of 
course demand a special consideration, and on more 
important grounds. Hensclt, and a crowd of others, 
romantic, unromantic, and “ middling,” may also 
come in for their share of attention. Maefarren, Re- 
ber, and other thoughtful writers, whose pianoforte 
highly as they must be rated, only oc- 
cupy a subordinate position to their other works, can 
hardly be ranked in the same category. 








The Sonata. 


The noblest form that instrumental music ean as” 
sume, appears to be going out of date. So much the 
worse for the art. Let the Sonata be once entirely 
laid aside, as antiquated, and musie will rapidly fall 
from the high place it now occupies as a beautiful and 
intellectual pursuit. Sonatas continue to be written, 
itis true ; the German and French catalogues of new 


| music, the latter more rarely than the former, and the 


English still more rarely than the latter, occassionally 
announce a new sonata, by some unknown composer ; 
but few of the tried and acknowledged writers ever 
venture on producing, certainly not ou publishing, a 
work of this gravity and importance. A young 
musician not seldom begins his eareer with “ a grand 
sonata,” with all the four movements unusually long, 
which, for want of encouragement, he prints at his 
Finding that it does not sell, and that, 


friends, who do not thank him, the fifty or hundred 
copies originally issned remain a dead weight upon 
the shelves of his publisher, he abandons all idea of 
composing a second sonata, and at once sets to work 
upon capriccios, fantasias, romances, sketches, songs 
without words, and whatever he may consider the 
most marketable commodity. If he be ambitious, 
and a lover of his art, he will not descend to the va- 





| riations, rondos, sketches & Ja va/lse, &e., with whieh 


our pianotortes are covered by those who are neither ; 
he follows, however, in the train of his contempora- 
ries, and gives birth to a series of short movements 


| in the capriccio form—that is in no form whatever— 


which he dignifies by names borrowed from others, or 


| names of his own coinage, having no intelligible econ- 


nection with the works to which they are applied. 
Whether from all this farrago of the faney, anything 


| clear and symmetrical will arise, to induce us to 


regret the sonata no longer, it is for some command- 
ing genius to prove. Mendelssohn invented a bean- 
in the Lieder ohne Worte; but he exhans- 
ted it himself. To him it was but an exercise of the 
fancy, an easing of his continually inventive brain 
from some of the ideas with which it was overstocked, 
and which he did not find convertible to loftier pur- 


| poses; but his imitators—for the most part unblessed 


with one idea in atwelvemonth, destitute of faney 

and invention—attempting to emulate him, have only 
demonstrated their incompetency. Their Lieder ohne 
Worte are little better than an empty figure of aecom- 
paniment to which a meagre and passionless tune has 
been made to fit, with infinite end unprofitable labor. 
So true is this, that the title of Songs without Words 


| —in German, French, or English—affixed to a piece 


of new musie, predisposes us against the author, and 
takes away all the inclination we might otherwise 
have felt to look at his work. To Mendelssohn, also, 
may be traced the endless forms which the cupriccio, 
or caprice, has assumed within the last twenty years. 
But his imitators—who include, we may almost say, 


the entire race of modern composers for the piano— 


independently of the barrenness of their invention, 


| have altogether overlooked that element which in 


Mendelssolin’s smallest efforts is never absent—the 
symmetry and consequence of form which ally them 


| more or less to the sonata. 


The fantasia used to be regarded, among the old 


| writers, as a sort of improvisation, and was ane xcep- 


tion, not a rule. But what would Mozart have 


thought, had he lived now, and found nine works out 
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of ten devoted to the pianoforte and other instra- 
ments, fantasias—long or short—in other words 
improvisations, without plan or order—unmeaning 


jumbles of themes, good or bad, which might belong 


to anything else than that in which they appear, with 
quite as much or quite as little propriety 4 Mozart 
would not have believed his ears. The ingenious 
development, ‘or working out, of a theme—which 
was wont to signalise, not merely fantasias, but actual 
improvisations—he would have sought in vain ; much 
more in vain the elaborate fugue, demonstrating the 
the composer’s facility in counterpoint, that lent in- 
terest to the fantasias of the elder masters. 

Some will have it that Beethoven completely 
exhausted the sonata. But this is a manifest error. 

Secthoven rather showed, by the infinite variety he 
imparted to it, that the sonata was inexhaustible. He 
was aware of all the latest resources of the art—as 
may be well supposed, since he had so large a share 
in their invention; but he could find no better or more 
convenient field for their developement than this par- 
ticular one, which already existed, and already, if 
constant use can wear, had been worn threadbare by 
Mozart and Haydn—to say nothing of Dussek, a 
composer too often disregarded by superficial writers, 
in considering the history and progress of the art. 
But Beethoven came to the sonata with a world of 
new ideas ; in his hands it was as fresh, and vigorons, 
and young, as when it first issued from the prolific 
brain of Haydn, who by right of this one invention 
enjoys the undisputed title of ‘ Father of Instramen- 
tal Music.” 

The numberless and prodigious inspirations of 
Beethoven still filling the world with new delight and 
wonder, it was an impossible task for any instrnmen- 
tal writer immediately coming after him to take him 
as a model, without becoming his slavish imitator. 
This shows Mendelssohn and Spohr, the two original 
composers of instrumental musie in our day,in a 
worthier light. What they accomplished, when it is 
considered how near they were to Beethoven, must be 
admitted to be extraordinary. — In their symphonies, 
quartets, and other productions of the kind, while 
adhering to the plan of Haydn, which cannot be 
profitably neglected, they revealed new thoughts, new 
means of development, and entirely new styles. 
There is not a shadow of resemblance in the writings 
of either of them to those of Haydn, Mozart, or 
Beethoven. Spohr, the elder of the two, may be said 
to have completely fulfilled his mission, while Men- 
delssohn, the younger, was unhappily cut off in’ his 
Happily he lived to complete the oratorio of 
Khjah, the greatest masterpiece of modern art. 
Wholly original as are the manners of these great 
men, they emulated their predecessors—Haydn, Mo 
zart, and Becthoven,—in their reverent adherence to 
the one true form—that of Tur Sonata. 


prime. 


Scientific Music and Congregational Sing- 
ing. 

We contend for the feasibility of congregational 
singing only conditionally. We would not advocate 
its adoption by any church that is not willing to use 
These are 


the means re quisite jor its high st success, 


three : 





1. The service of a competent leader or precen- | 


tor.* 

2. Stated and frequent meetings for practice by 
the congregation. 

3. Suitable books, in which both hymn and tune 
are brought under the eve at once, and which shall 
be in the hands of all the worshipers. 

The expense, thus incurred, would doubtless, to a 


considerable extent be borne by dividual worship- | 


” 


ers. Still, “the poor ve have with you always. 
Some there will be who will need aid; and the church 
should see to it that such provision be made as will 
enable any and all who are willing to do their duty, 
to qualify themselves for doing it to edification. Ts- 
pecially should every facility be furnished to the 
children, and vigorous effort be pat forth to induce 
them to make the best improvement of their oppor- 
tunities. 

In concluding these observations, we should like 
to enlist the conscience of the reader in the matter of 
direc effort for the cultivation ofr the musical powers, 
It surely cannot be obligatory on us to participate 
personally in the songs of Zion, without it being our 
duty to qualify ourselves for doing this the most 
happily. 

Music, like every science, forms a department of 
God's truth. As such, it has its laws no less fixed 
and unalterable than those of any other science. 
These laws have been ascertained and systematized, 


just as in the other sciences. As in chemistry, it is 


found, by experiment, that certain gases, combining | 


*We might add—anp a cnor—the larger the better; pro- 
vided only it be always mindful of its true place, and duly re- 
gardful of the proprietics of God's house. 


in certain definite proportions, form water, so in mu- 
sic, experiment shows that to produce a given effect, 
sounds must follow each other according to a regular 
scale, in which the notes are separated from each oth- 
er by intervals, some longer, some shorter, but so 
mathematically exact, that notes struck together in 
certain combinations, invariably produce harmony, 


while, sounded together in other combinations, they | 


always produce discord. 
served, can sounds give pleasure, or awaken any 
specific emotion. 
gardless of these laws, annoy the ear, and may even 
cause exquisite pain. Now, as one may have con- 
siderable practical knowledge of chemistry, without 
being a scientific chemist, so nature, practice, and 
observation, may have given one considerable ac- 
quaintance with music, who has never been tanght it 
scientifically. 
cian really, however unconsciously, conforms to the 
principles enunciated hy science, that he can produce 
any desired effect. | Now, since the science of music 
embraces all that nature and experiment have taught 
all men in all time hitherto about this branch of 
truth, it is presumable there is no one so gifted as not 
to be capable of increasing his skill, by availing him- 
self of instruction. The more nearly the praises of 
God’s house are conformed to the true teachings of 
musical science, the more likely, other things being 
equal, their design will be accomplished. 

There seems to be in the minds of many of the ad- 
vocates of congregational singing, a repugnance to 
the idea of church musie being sc/entific. But does 


not this spring from a misapprehension of the term @ | 


Any music that 7s musie must be scientific. All that 


Only as these laws are ob- | 


The same sounds given out re- | 


Still, it is only as the natural musi- | 


science does is to teach how the Creator has consti- | 


tuted things; and how, according to that constitu- 
tion, certain effects are to he produced. Scientific is 
not opposed to simple and appropriate. The peculi- 
arities of different occasions are not overlooked. 
Science, truly so called, will prescribe a very differ- 
ent style of music for the honse of God, from that 
with which the sensibilities are plied in the temples of 
folly. But none the less will she aim at freedom 
from every violation of melody and harmony, and 
at bringing out as fully as possible every resource for 
expressing naturally and truly the sentiment sung, 
and for enhancing its impression on the heart. 
While, therefore, no one is to wait until he has made 
himself a scientific musician, before joining in sing- 
ing, is it not still the manifest duty of every one to 
fit himself, so far as his means will admit, for serving 
God in this delightful and elevating exercise the best 
he can—on scientific principles 2—Rev. J. R. Scott. 


Jullien. 


Poor Jullien !—whenever the bill is first beheld of 


the new enterprise in Covent Garden, this will be the | 


exclamation of every candid lover of music. Now 
he is gone we ando him justice. Remoteness seems 
to he essentially a condition of just criticism. Not 


but that M. Jullien managed, in the twenty vears he 
was among us, very effectually to live dow n the sol- 
emn sneering he first encountered. There was a tra- 
ditional dullness in our orchestras, which had so long 


been considered digmty, that when the little French. | 


man presumed to outrage it in his appearance and 
vivacity, as a matter of course, he was called a quack 
There was also something so strange and irregular in 
the novel resources he emploved to give character 
and vigor to some of his dance musie—his pistol- 
shots and whip-crackings, his gongs and orchestral 
shontings—when his musicians seemed to grow envi- 
ous of the glory of their instruments, and suddenly 
break in fora share, that among the dignified and 
somnolent of our musical cognoscenti, he was a char- 
latan forthwith. But all this was so much smoke— 
thin and transparent enough, it is trae—that was 
sent up wreathing, to excite attention. People soon 
began to see that under it wasflame! Tt was discov- 
ered after atime that this much scoffed at entrepre- 
neur was not merely a being composed of a white 
waistcoat, striking gestures, startling pistol-shots and 
gongs, and a rather poetic stvle of literature. Year 
by year the fact eame out that he had a purpose in 
him and a growth. As he found a public, he fur- 
nished music. He fed taste, he did not deprave it. 
He began hy simply giving the world a round of 
polkas and quadrilles ; he ended by presenting it with 
nights devoted to Beethoven and Mozart. He com- 
menced with attacking the senses, he finished with 
entering the sonl. His whole career had a progres- 
sive character, that gives us fair grounds to suppose 
he contemplated from the first a gradual improve- 
mens of the public taste. His very outset seems to 
show this. He started with giving expansion to the 
conception of Musard. With the latter arose the 
notion of addressing music to the million, which, 
however light and exciting, should be enjoyed for it- 
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self alone. With the former this idea expanded into 
a scheme for elevating the music, till at length it was 
of a character to refine as well as delight. ‘That M. 
Jullien, in carrying it out, sensibly aided in the spread 
of a musical taste among us, it would be perfectly 
futile to deny. The art history of our time cannot 
fail to acknowledge the service rendered by such 
means as he presented, in i¢s cheapness, excellence, 
and freedom, to the gradual diffusion of an improved 
taste among the million. We can look back, then, 
with respect to the career of our lost musician, and 
readily excuse his eccentricities in the presence of 
his achievements.— Weekly Dispatch. 





Madame Lancia. 

Of Mad. Lancia the readers of the Musical World 
have already heard something. In April, 1858, our 
own correspondent at Turin wrote us a flaming ac- 
count of the debut of Mad. Lancia, an English lady, 
—then only seventeen years of age—in the Barbiére. 
Our correspondent wrote evidently under the infln- 
ence of much excitement. It was certain, however, 
that the voung lady had made a great hit. Mad. 
Lancia came to London the same summer, but did 
not create a profound sensation in the concert room. 
She then went ona_ starring tour to the provinces, 
and was very suecessful both in English and Italian 
opera. In Dublin and Edinburgh, more especially, 
she grew into high favor, and some of the local jour- 
nals attempted to establish comparisons between her 
and Miss Louisa Pyne and Mile. Piccolomini, all of 
which went to assert the superiority of Mad. Lancia. 
We believe the fair artist also performed last year in 
a series of operas at the Surrey Theatre. We have 
now heard Mile. Lancia twice within the week in 
Norma, and can speak with some confidence as to her 
powers and capabilitics. If style and method alone 
were to constitute a great singer, Mad. Lancia would, 
unquestionably, be one of the greatest before the 
public. Her mode of producing the voice is most 
admirable, and has evidently been derived from the 
best Italian teaching. Her voice, a real soprano, is 
neither particularly full nor sound in quality, nor has 
it yet attained weight to adapt it to the performance 
of grana parts like Norma. It is, nevertheless, a 
most telling voice, extremely sympathetic, and always 
full of meaning. When we add that Mad. Lancia— 
at least as far as we were enabled to judge from two 
trying performances—invartably sings in tune, it will 
be acknowledged that the lady’s voeal excellences 
are by no means inconsiderable. Of her merits as 
an actress we can speak with no less assurance. She 
is certainly deficient in largeness of style, and wants 
breadth and power for high tragic parts, as may be 
easily surmised, considering her youth and her size, 
which is somewhat petite. Her conception of the 
character, nevertheless, is wonderfully trae to nature, 
is striking, and at times even powerful. Moreover, 
the lady has great earnestness and feeling, and is as 
graceful asa fawn. We saw nothing 1m the whole 
performance, indeed, which did not please us infinite- 
ly, and mach which surprised no less than delighted 
us. Weighing the lady in the scale of our critical 
consideration, we have no hesitation in saying that 
she is the best dramatic vocalist we have had on the 
English stage since Adelaide Kemble. Mad. Lancia 
is extremely young, and has many things to learn, 
but that she is destined at this moment to become a 
great artist is our firm conviction. 











A New Sincer.—N. P. Willis, in the J7Zome 
Journal, gives us the first tidings of a new lady sing- 
er, Miss Kellogg. The poet is on board a yacht on 
the Hudson. He says : 

Fair was the craft, but there was another craft, of 
which she bore the witchcraft unaware! We will 
tell of it in prose—if we can. 

The guests of the gay admiral (Stebbins) were a 
gentleman and lady, and a problem with which their 
two lives had been entrusted—a daughter, with not 
only wondrous music in her voice, but with what 
music expresses in her soul. Mocking-bird-like many 
have the utterance, but few know the full burthen of 
what they utter. Miss Kellogg feels genius while 
she sings the song of it—the heart-ery and its echo 
both her own ! 

The reader will see that we have been “ sung to.” 
It is a wonderful singer of whom we write—a young 
girl of eighteen, who is to shine like a rainbow for 
the Many, with an inner rainbow visible to the Few. 
Our friend Stebbins (brother of the inspired sculp- 
tress of that name) is one of those who walk the 
world seeing the inner iris of things beautiful; and, 
chancing to fall in with this bright creature, he wish- 
ed to share his wonder at her gifts. He brought her 
up to sing to us—and she sang! And we thank him 
for a foretaste of a witchery that is to tried upon the 
world. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 29, 





Mr. Kellogg informs us that his daughter is to 
appear in public in the coming season. Her friends 
have urged it as the destiny for one who is too gifted 
for private life, and her studies have been, for a year 
past, preparatory to this. She is delicate, and it is 
a marvel with what power she sings ; but the quality 
of her voice, and the intensity of expression with 
which her music is laden, constitute a eharm which 
seems to us wholly peculiar. With her intensity and 
impassioned force, the physical powers will undoubt- 
edly be perfected, but the enchantment will be in the 
genius of which it is the utterance. We shall look 
forward with excecding interest to the interpreting of 
her musie by the world ! 

A Porr’s Apvicre to Ports.—The New York 
Evening Post is edited by one of our most noted na- 
tive bards, a fact which gives weight to the following 
article from its columns. As it is capable of general 
application, we copy it entire : 

“T would the gods had made thee poctical,”’ says 
Touchstone, in Shakspeare’s “As you Like It,” to 
the country lass, Andrev. We cannot adopt Touch- 
stone’s wish in addressing our correspondents. So 
many of them are poetical already that we have ab- 
solutely no room for half the reasonably good verses 
which are sent us. We pray such of our correspond- 
ents, therefore, as are of poetical turn, and as have 
sent us their poems for our columns, not to take it 
for granted that we think them unworthy of publica- 
tion if they do not see them in print, but charitably 
to suppose, which is the fact, that we have more such 
matier than we ean find room for. Moreover, should 
they see in our journal verses not quite so good as 
their own, while their own do not appear, we pray 
them to suppose that, in reading them, as we are ob- 
liged to do, very hastily, it is easy to make a wrong 
choice among so many. 

The anxiety which poets feel for the fate of what 
they have taken a great deal of pains to produce is 
natural, even if we suppose that, as a class they en- 
tertain a modest idea of their own merit. It is im- 
possible for us, however, to do what so manv of them 
wish, that is to say, to return their manuscripts if we 
do not use them, or to answer by letter, or in the col- 
umns of our paper, the inquiries they make concern- 
ing them. 


Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From Spohr’s Autobiography. 

From Munich Spohr writes as follows (1815) : 

“ Our sojourn here was replete with musical treats. 
On the very day after our arrival we attended an in- 
teresting concert, the first of a series of twelve, given 
These concerts 
are very well attended and fully merit their success. 


every winter by the Royal orchestra. 


The orchestra consists, beside reeds and brass, of | 


twenty-four violins, eight violas, ten violoncellos and 
six contrabassi. The Violins and Basses are excellent, 
and the brass, horns excepted, the same. The pro- 
gramme always contains one entire symphony—which 
deserves the more praise since it is elsewhere sadly 
going out of fashion and the taste of the public for 
this noblest kind of instrumental music decaying, an 
overture, and two vocal and two instrumental solo- 
As the Munich Royal Orchestra sti!l retain- 
ed its old reputation as one of the best orchestras of 


pieces. 


the world, my expectations were raised very high ; in 
spite of which I was greatly surprised by the manner 
in which Beethoven’s C minor symphony was per- 
formed. 
symphony with more energy, power, and at the same 


I think it is hardly possible to execute this 


time, delicacy, with a stricter observance of all de- 
grees of soft and loud, than it was played there. 
The composition proved under such hands more ef- 
fective, than I ever thought it could be, although I 
had often heard it performed, even under the diree- 
tion of its author, at Vienna. Still I saw no reason, 
to change my opinion of it. Notwithstanding many 
Especially 
the theme of the first part is lacking that dignity, 
which to my mind, is essential to the beginning of 
Setting this aside, however, this short, 


single beauties, it is deficient as a whole. 


a symphony. 
easily-remembered theme is well qualified for the- 
matic treatment, and cleverly interwoven with the 
ether principal ideas of the first part. The Adagio 
in A flat is partly very fine, only the same thing is 
said over again too often, which at last becomes 








tiresome, although the figure of the accompaniment 
grows richer and richer. The Scherzo is highly 
original and has a truly romantic coloring ; the Trio 
however with its rattling contrabass-passages is tco 
baroque for my taste. The last part with its hollow 
Tt is such 
the Scherzo 
again, one might envy the composer for it. The ef- 
What a pity that this good im- 


noise gives the least satisfaction. a happy 


idea of Beethoven, here to introduce 
fect is magnificent. 
pression is so quickly dispersed by a renewal of the 
former noise.” 

It is hard to believe, that Spohr, admirer of Beet- 
hoven’s genius as he professedly was, should not only 
so misunderstand the character of this symphony in 
1815, as to misconstrue its veriest beauties into 
blemishes, but should never afterwards have correct- 
ed himself. 
of Spohr (and those inferior to him in musical know- 
ledge and general education), can be trusted. 


Dviqht’s Fournal of Music. 
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It clearly shows how far the judgment 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
¥. 
Freiburg, (en Suisse), August 29, 1860. 
music. 
Alpine 


always 


One does not come to Switzerland for 
There has been plenty of poetry about 
horns and ranz des vaches. But this was 
music for the unmusical and sentimental, for the 
seekers of the picturesque and marvellous, a rude 
affair at the best. 
furnished has been long since used up and de- 


The slender material it has 


spoiled of all it had of nature by the genre pain- 
ter tribe of musical composers or mere concert 
virtuosos. What one now hears of Alpine horns 
and Alpine melodists, among the Alps, is utterly 
demoralized to a poor trade, and all its artless- 
ness is affectation. It has become one of the 
petty annoyances that everywhere disturb the 
the traveller who loves nature, and which do 
their best to break the spell of mountains clad 
in everlasting snow, with green a/ps and matten 
clinging to their sides, and lovely valleys, sprink- 
led with pretty cottages and chalets and churches 
picturesque if humble, down into the very midst 
of which the icy glaciers creep, reflecting double 
sunshine on the little flower-enameled, green and 
happy spots, where human industries and habita- 
tions cluster. But first let us resume the thread 
which brought us here. 

I wrote last from Paris. <A railroad ride of a 
whole night and half the next day, through mo- 
notonous wide plains where rows of spindling 
poplars everywhere stand guard as thick as Paris 
soldiers and no other tree relieves the eye (a 
good country for a night ride) — through the 
wide vineyards of the Champagne, a crop inter- 
esting to the dry imagination, but not half so 
handsome as our Indian corn —then, as day 
broke, and the blue mountains of the Vosges 
loomed up in the horizon, through more interest- 
ing fields of grain, with men and women reaping 
— costumes beginning to grow more picturesque, 
and houses too, — still everywhere the everlast- 
ing poplars, ludicrous scare-crow apologies for 
trees —and finally the darker backs of the hills 
of the Black Forest, beyond the Rhine, in Baden 
—scenes more and more exciting in themselves 
and in the eager expectation — brought us in a 
bright morning (one of the few such in a season of 
almost unprecedented raininess) to the famous 

















course 


old Alsacian capital of Strasburg. Of 
the attraction was the great Cathedral, which no 
one who has read Goethe would willingly fail to 
see. It was the crowning moment in my experi- 
rience in the sublime and beautiful in architec- 
ture. 
sie, to Symphony and Fugue, than any work 


It was more akin to the great Art in mu- 


which ever won me and subdued me and at the 
same time gave me freedom through the sense of 
sight. The union of majestic, graceful outline 
and proportion in the general masses with the 
most delicate and lace-like detail carved in stone, 
both in its magnificently soaring tower and spire, 
the highest in Europe, and in the whole exterior 
and interior of the building, the perpetual revela 
tion of unnoticed exquisite designs that seemed 
to grow and blossom out of the shade of pillars, 
walls and arches; the religious, unitary feeling 
of the whole, which reconciled and harmonized 
all this strange wealth of detail, even to the most 
grotesque freaks of faney ; the monuments which 
it contains, and the monument which it is, of 
Erwin of Steinbach, who designed it, and of his 
daughter who executed many of his designs, and 
whose statue at a side porch was to me as fine a 
monument to the inspired soul of woman as that 
of Joan of Arc; even the droll and pretty faney 
which has placed Erwin himself in a little gallery 
beside the altar, leaning his chin on his hands and 
contemplating a beautiful pillar he had planned 
as one last touch of superabounding exquisite cre- 
ativeness; the surroundings too of the great 
Dom, the quaint old houses in the square, with 
their steep, stair-notched gables, and their round 
port-hole windows thrusting themselves out all 
over the red and gray tiled roofs (a common fea- 
ture in the town and of the region) ; particularly 
the house in which Erwin himself lived; then, 
too, the fine view from the platform of the tower, 
over the quaint city, over rich green plains, over 
the gleaming Rhine (my first sight of it! sing, 
Robert Franz! Den Rhein, den heiligen Storm !), 
a vast circle enclosed by the mountains of the 
Black Forest on the East and by those of the Al- 
sace (the Vosges) on the West :— all this, and 
more which must be reserved for an especial 
chapter on cathedrals, made an evening and a 
morning at Strasburg one of the periods that can 
never fade out in the light of new experiences. 
The music which I chanced to hear in that cathe- 
dral was a droning chant of priests, at daily ser- 
vice ; the organ-playing beastly bad. 

That evening 
(there and then 
in the Italian version of Schiller’s Maria Stuart. 
It was her only night in Strasburg; and the the- 


it was my rare good fortune 
so unexpected) to see Ristort 


atre a beautiful one, much like the Grand Opera 
in Paris, but finer and far more comfortable. 
The players were all Italian and all good. Ris- 


tori is noble in appearance, if not handsome. 
And what a soul animates her ! what a high and 
true dramatic fire! Her voice is singularly rich 
and lends itself most musically to all the modula- 
tions and demands of feeling and of passion. I 
thought that human speech had never sounded to 
my ear so noble and so musical as in that large 
and sweet Italian utterance of Ristori. It was a 
luxury to find that, with but small experience in 
listening to Italian, I could understand her. She 
is truly a great actress; and without any of that 
chill, repulsive element which oftentimes disturbed 


the finest moments of Rachel. 
The next evening placed me at the foot of 
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another exquisitely beautiful cathedral, that of 
Freiburg in Baden, or as it is commonly called, 
Freiburg in the Breisgau. It is not so great as 
that at Strasburg, but it is remarkable as being 
almost the only finished design of that kind, 
which is preserved entire. It also hails from the 
Erwin family ; some think from Erwin’s master, 
whoever he may have been; the builders in these 
times were too great to take care of their own 
fame. Outside it is a form of perfect beauty ; 
The inside is com- 
paratively uninteresting. But the old 
nestled round it, in that rich wide plain, with 
hills, half mountains, rising 
sharp against it on one side ; with its clean streets 


through which fresh rills of water run, and dainty 


you can look at it forever. 
town 


green, vine-clad 


sidewalks paved with a mosaic of smooth pebbles; 
and its queer old houses, and queerer costumes, 
seems to retain more of its primitive simplicity 
than most old Enropean towns through which the 
travelling current 


passes. It is not yet grown 





| 
lake of Zug to Arth and Goldan, whence we 


too civilized and Baden-Badenized, like many of 


the sweet spots of Switzerland. In the morning, 
a lovely one, if was market day, and the square 
on three sides of the Cathedral swarmed with 
peasants, women chiefly, from the whole country 
round, all talking as fast as possible and faces full 
sunshine, selling strawberries and cherries and all 
sorts of liftle fruits as well as homelier matters, 
and exhibiting the most picturesque and odd va- 
riety of costume, only to be equalled, we imag- 
ins, in the towns of Brittanny and Normandy ; 
some in clean white caps; some in scarlet hand- 
kerchiefs : 
of black silk or satin, with great broad vans 


some with a helmet-like contrivance 


flapping on each side; and some with exceedingly 
high stove-pipe hats, of the masculine city style, 
made of bright yellow glazed leather or canvas 
—sinenlar objects these last. From the neigh- 
boring hill top, where we took a charming walk 
among the grape vines and blue harcbells, we 
stool over against the beautiful cathedral spire, 
and looked through its lace-like open work, and 


| excitement, and the church bell was kept ring- 


down upon the parti-colored swarm about its | 


base. Strains of rich music swelled up from the 
town: a fine recimental band, rehearsing evi- 
dently with severe fidelity; and the music was 


And did 
it not do the solitary traveller good to hear it ? 


Reethoven’s. the overture to /i/elio ! 


Such things are to the wanderer in a changed 
world like the stars; he hails them as of the few 
outward presences which he still has in common 
with those from whom he has so lately parted in 
the other hemisphere. 


Again along the Rhine, in comfortable railroad 


ear, past vineyards, pretty houses and old ruined 
castles, into Basle ; sombre, quaint, historical old 
place, without much for the passing visitor to see; 
yet something to reflect upon as he sat sipping 
tea under an arbor on the bridge above the 
rapid Rhine. It rained repeatedly, as it had done 
ever since I first saw land in Europe. It would 
not do to undertake the promised first) walk 
through the Miinster-thal; and so by railroad I 
must push on doubtfully to Zurich, past the old 
ruins of the cradle of the house of Hapsburg, 
and past many charming views both of the moun- 
tains of the Jura, and first glimpses also of snow 
mountains on the south. In Zurich it still rained 
although I got a sunset picture of its lovely lake, 
and a fine panorama of the distant monntains 
from its hohen Promenade. 
the rule, the habit of the season, and sunshine 


| 





But rain was still | 


| 


OF MUSIC. 








the exception ; and thus far had I experimentally 
ventured into Switzerland, to learn whether it 
would do to venture farther, and make the tour 
on foot of the and of Mt. 
Blane. We will 


attempt at least the Rigi. Starting in fair weath- 


3ernese Oberland 


Providential perseverance ! 
er, wrapped in clond and rain in crossing the 


were to ascend, we had the satisfaction of a clear 
sunset, and a splendid forenoon (although the 
sun rose in rain) for the complete enjoyment of 
that unrivalled view of lakes end mountains. 

T shall not describe what has been so often de- 
scribed before; but only say that T was happy in 


coming just at the turning point of the weather. 


After a lovely day at Lucerne and passage of its 
enchanting lake. past the Tell scenes and monu- | 
ments to Altorf, the foot-tramp up the St. Gott- 

hard road, and over the Devil’s Bridge, the Fur- | 
ca pass, the great glacier of the Rhone, the wild 


dreary Grimsel, down, all day down, the 


beautiful, romantic Iasli-thal, to Meiringen, and 
past the blue glaciers of Rosenlaui and of Grin- 


and 


Jelwald. and again up, by the frowning sides of | 
the great snow-topped giants, Wetterhorn, and 
Mittenhorn and Figer to the summit of the Alp, 
where Jungfrau with her “ silver horns” rose in 


all the splendor of her snowy purity immediately 
before us, and avalanches thundered down at 
harmless distance, and so down into the paradise 
of Lauterbrunnen and of Interlachen, was in 
eight days accomplished. Nearly two of these, 
however, kept us prisoners by rain; the rainy 


time had reached its climax, and the great flood 
of that Friday which kept me in the little village 
on the Gotthard road, while rocks and earth came 


tumbling from the mountain walls across the 
road, and while the village (in the Catholic can- 


ton of Uri) was ina state of apprehension and 


ing, after the old traditional custom, as if to ward 
of danger, only made the following day more 
bright and tent life to the picturesque and grand 
scenes opening upon us everywhere, by creating 
innumerable streams and cascades. making it all 
From that 
time the sun, and the good star of the traveller, 


“ Lauter-brunnen ” — fountains only. 


have been victorious. Beautiful weather has be- 


come the rule; the first half of the long dreamed | 
of Swiss tour is accomplished. Rich days they 
havo been indeed, in many senses; but now there 
is no time to tell what they have yielded ; we must 
hive and make the honey at more leisure ; for 
still the flowers and the blue summer days invite 





to wander. 
So, after this digression, I must take | 





another letter to say what little is to be said of 


the musical impression of Swiss life and nature, 
and of the famous Freiburg orgar, and the fine 
one at Berne likewise. )). 
rr 
Musical Chit-Chat. 

Tratian Orera.— We see by the daily papers 
that the Cortesi troupe commences a short season of 
opera at the Boston Theatre on Monday evening. 








Ninvo’s Tneatre.—Tnkr Extemporizep Op- 
rna.—Last evening this theatre—imbedded in one 
hviel and opposite stacks of others, and hence so fav- 
orably situated that without malice prepense the trav- 
elling crowds who must go out after dark to find a 
su stitute for distant firesides in the thirty-two States- 
not counting Territories—was well attended to wit, 
ness the first representation of an opera troupe under 
the direction of Madame Cortesi, if a lady can direct 


an opera, which we doubt. At the appointed time 
the exceedingly keen vital, and somewhat American 
looking, Karl Anschutz took the highest chair of the 
orchestra, and the introduction to the opera began : 
the violins with “mutes” on emitted the stified, 
consumptive wail of the Tragedy in perspective ; and 
to this poetry of the composer—wihich has no ictus 
of rude health or superticial glare to commend it, 
but is as delieate as Arv Schaettfer’s Chrestus 
Jator—was added a delectable doute shuffle of an ac- 
companiment in the noises of the lobhies—there be- 
ing out-of doors-wise accommodations of this kind at 
Niblo’s only second to the curhstones of the streets. 
When, however, the curtain rose, and the Brindisi, 
or demirep drinking-song—which is as much like a 
drinking-song asa barcarole is, and no more, but has a 
very striking melody—and the andience had some- 
thing which marked the time, then the attention was 
perfect and the applause huge. Madame Cortesi, 
who did Violetta, is a soprano of dramatie vigor and 
power, and commands the plaudits of the audience, 
Signor Musiani, the tenor, has a great deal of force, 
but is wanting in duleet tenderness of tone, though 
his intentions that way are good. © Amodio, who it 
seems has a brother—is engaged with him at this es- 
tablishment; and the public is promised a sight and 
hearing of both. If Amodio’s brother can beat 
Amodio he will do more than any other baritone has 
achieved here. i 

The public were very well pleased last night. New 
York has so many artists of one sort or another that 
a second opera is possible ; but with a thin orchestra 
and thinner chorus, and such scenery and decorations 
as an Apollo of intinite merey vouchsafes. This isa 
free country for artists, and if they vibrate betwixt 
the Academy and the sacred concerts of lager beer 
saloons, it is nobody’s business ; but, we think, if the 
harmony of the muses can be transferred to the 
Academic treasurer’s box, it would be better to have 
one establishment, for certain it is that two opera- 
houses are one too many, and sometimes two too 
many. “Birds in their little nests agree,” but we 
helieve the poet says nothing about their union ticket 
after they learn to sing.—N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 19. 

Meanwhile, the Academy—that abode of Carya- 
tides and Cantabiles—still flings wide its portals to a 
generous public. Madame Fabbri, the puissant so- 
prano, is there; Mr. Brignoli, having exhausted 
Newport and recovered from his Canadian cough, is 
there; Madame Colson is there. In place of well- 
worn operas, we are to have--see advertisements—— 
The Sicilian Vespers, which was played often 
enough last year to make the singers familiar with 
their parts. his is an opera of large meanings and 
elaborations, and should command a crowded at- 
tendance.—//id. 


Conso- 


A Worp anovr Orcnestrat Music.—A word 
| to the wise ts never out of place, and any useful hints 
| that we throw out for the benetit of those who seek 


them, (may their numbers never grow less !) will, we 
are assured, be received in a thankful spirit, and with 
“exceeding great rejoicing.”” We have at various 
times and on various occasions (to be explicit) re- 
marked that where so many branches in that divine 
art, music, are progressing, and cultivating a refined 
taste among our musieal masses, the particular depart- 
ment of orchestra music in our theatres never rises 
above that dull niveau of mediocrity, and too often 
vulgarity, (excuse the word,) which never seeks to 
raise the audience to its standard of refining emo- 
tions, but would pander to the popular taste, which, 
for want of that artistic impulse, can never be brought 
to a knowledge of better things. We hope to be able 
to chronicle an improvement in this branch of the 
heavenly art. This is, indeed, an age of progress, al- 
though in some things the truth is very slow in com- 
ing to the minds of those that would seek it.—Fitz- 
gerald’s City Item. 

It is pleasant to say that it is not so with us in Bos- 
ton. <A few evenings since we happened to drop in 
at the Museum, where Dion Bourcicault’s Insh drama 
of the © Colleen Bawn ” has been raging for nearly 
four wecks. Expecting to hear between the acts the 
nsual arrangements of hacknied overtures and trashy 
polkas, — always strongly suggestive of half a dozen 
instruments which are permanently absent,—we were 
agrecably surprised to find the music not only adap- 
ted very cleverly to the limits of the instruments, (not 
in the hands of firstrate artists either,) but abound- 
ing in fine traits of happy characterization and bits 
of beautiful, genuine melody. This was the work of 
Mr. Jurivs Ercnserg, the leader of the orchestra. 
It is remarkable how well the composer has improved 


his opportunities. We have no sympathy for the 
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Potpourri-style which prevails in the Overture ; but 
we admire some of the incidental musie, for instance, 
the strain accompanying the entrance of Corregan into 
the death-chamber of the murderer, Mann, which 
comes as unexpectedly and falls as deliciously upon 
the senses as a genuine Van Dyck in a second-hand 
print-shop. It is only a pity that among, that multi- 
tude, who convert the most touching sentence, if 
Warren speaks it, into a joke, these good things are 
nearly, if not entirely lost. 

Fatner Heryricn,a venerable musician well 
known to all the elder musical people hereabouts, 
desires us to “honor the programmatic prospectus ” 
insertian in our columns. It 


When shall 


which follows with an 
certainly gives promise of good things. 
we hear the performance ? 

THE COLUMBIAD, 


or 
THE ROYAL EAGLE OF THE THURINGIAN FOREST, 
and the 
REPUBLICAN CONDOR OF AMERICA. 


A free romantic Phantasy for fall Orchestra, com- 

memorative of a visit to Doctor Liszt in Weimar. 
PROGRAMME: 

1. Introduzione volante: The eagle soars majesti- 
cally in the lofty current of erudite Harmony. 

2. Allegro canonicale: A Tuetto Danee “ scherz- 
ando, in Moto contrario,” by the noble Birds. 

A Tone-Picture ‘ concertante ;” 
The Spirit Bond, 
The Parting. 
The chivalrous Condor wings 


3. Incantazione. 


4. Fuga al Prestissimo agitato. 

5. Finale trionfante. 
his return flight to Fredonia, the El Dorado of [/ai/ 
Columbia and Yankee Doodle, as newly constructed 
with brilliant variations, and recently performed un 
der the title of the Columbiad, with marked distine- 
tion, at the Author’s Monster Concert in Praque. 

A fragment of an artistic journey in Europe, and 
a humble contribution to the musical annals of both 
hemispheres, by Anthony Philip Heinrich, author of 
an heroic, vocal and instrumental oratorio : ‘‘ The 
Ornithological Combat of Kings in the Air, or the 
Condor of the Andes and Eagle of the Cordilleras.”’ 

OpreRaAtic.—There should certainly be an opera 
written, taking the Tower of Babel for a theme ; the 
polyglot company, now engaged at the Academy, 
could render the great scene when the confusion of 
tonzues oecurs, with uncommon effect. Fabbri, Sti- 
gelli and Muller might sing in German: Colson and 
Genibrel could take up their parts in French ; Susi- 
ni, Mrs. Strakosch, Brignoli and a few others would 
be ready to join in Italian ; Patti, the American pri- 
ma donna, as she is called, would proclaim her na- 
tionality in pure accents, and there certainly is an 
English woman in the chorus. Everybody remem- 
bers her. Sometimes, indeed, the artists appear to 
be rehearsing some such moreeau as this: for in- 
stance, last week, when Genibrel sang John di Pro- 
eida in French, while the rest of the opera was per- 
formed in Italian.—N. Y. Express. 

Mure. Lacompe.—A Paris paper says: “ Foreign 
theatres continue to seduce away our best artists. 
Mile. Lacombe, a singer of reputation and great tal- 
ent, has been engaged upon splendid conditions, for 
the coming season, by Mr. Charles Boudousquié, the 
impressario of the New Orleans Opera, which is to 
reopen on the Ist of November next.” 





A Private Opera Hovse.—It is stated that Dr. 
Ward, the well known music amateur and composer, 
is about building a house on the Fifth Avenue, near 
Fortieth stret, which is to have a front of 100 feet, 
and which will contain a private theatre for operatic 
epresentations. 

GaRIRALDI IN Prsaro.—The Sardinian troops 
have taken the birthplace of Rossini. It is said that 
the mere proximity of Garibaldi has already awak- 
ened the people of the Roman States, and the town 
of Pesaro has the honor of inaugurating the libera- 
ting movement. Pesaro will long be remembered as 
the birthplace of that “‘ Swan” whose music enchant- 
ed all Europe forty years azo, and who still leads a 
life of Epicurean ease at Paris. One would think 
that Rossini might ransack the treasures of his rich 
invention for something like a national air for his 
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liberated country, and thus su; pl. the want of which 
Garibaldi. so feelingly complained the other day. 
“Every nation,” said the Liberator, “ has some song 
vhich at once ronses the patriotic ardor of its sons. 
France has the * Marselluise,’ England ‘ God save the 
Queen,’ America ‘ Hail Columbia’ 
we do not excel in music excel in nothing, have not a sin- 
gle patriotic strain.” Strange it is that a nation 
overflowing with musical genius us Italy should not 
have given birth to anything more national than 
* Viva Enrico, il nostro re”?! We have often won- 
dered why Rossini, Verdi, Paesicllo, Cimarosa, Paci- 
ni, and their compeers, have done nothing in the pa- 
triotic line. 


so 


San Francisco.—The Squires Escott English 
opera troupe has commenced a second season at the 
Opera House, having added a number of new operas 
to its repertoire. 

in 
The 

Lucrezia Borgia 
The Bulletin says 


has been singing 


Barber and as Violetta in La Traviata. 


PHILADEDPHIA. — Patti 
The 
Natali sisters are also singing here. 
was performed on Saturday last. 
of the performance * 

Miss Agnes Natali has not heretofore exhibited 
such extraordinary dramatic power, nor such vocal 
executive skill. In the eabaletta to the opening air, 
which most prime donne are unable to sing, and 
therefore omit it, she showed great flexibility. But 
in the more dramatic situations she was magnificent, 
and excited immense enthusiasm. Her sister, Miss 
Fanny, was a good Orsini; Signor Barili did better 
than was expected of him, and Signor Brignoli ex- 
erted himself to an unusual degiee. We are re- 
quested to contradict the report that this gentleman 
refused to sing with the Misses Natali at their début 
in the Trovatore. On the contrary he wished to sing, 
and complained of having a role that he is fond of 
given to another artist. The most friendly feeling 
exists between him and the Misses Natali. 

The season is to close with the Misses Natali iu 
Norma, the part of the Druid priestess being one in 
which Miss Agnes is especially great, having sung it 
a dozen times in Havana, creating an enthusiasm 
surpassing that excited by any other artist that has 
ever sung it there, from Steffanone great days down 
to the present time. Signor Stigelli, the great tenor 
of last season, is to play Pollione. 





Deatn or T. D. Rice.—Thomas D. Rice, the 
originator of negro musical and terpsichorean delin- 
eations, died in New York recently, in the 52d year 
of his age. 

As an actor in his peculiar ré/e he had no equal in 
his palmy days, attaining a world-wide reputation as 
“Jim Crow.” That character was his forte; he 
never attempted any other, and his comicality in that 
part established for him a name and fame. As 
“Jim Crow” Rice could fill any metropolitan or 
provincial theatre to overflowing, and from the very 
simplicity of his performance, excited screams of 
lauehter. He daneed with the negro grace, and the 
finishing touches of his “ breakdowns” even ex- 
ceeded those of the laziest Virginia negro. 

But Rice was not satisfied with mounting the lad- 
der of fame in his profession, and scarcely had he 
reached the topmost round when he fell; not at one 
plunge, but bumping and catching upon the rounds 
as he descended. 

For many years Rice has been the victim of un- 
fortunate habits, lost to his profession and to that fu- 
ture which at one time gleamed so brightly before 
him. He died of disease of the heart, the undoubted 
effect of his frequent indulgence in liquor. 

The fame which he won for himself, and the ideas 
that he originated, have been seized upon by others 
who have made from the small beginning of “ Jim 
Crow,” a profession distinct and honorable. He has 
died in the lap of poverty. —V. Y. Mercury. 


Music Abrovd. 





Vienna.—Mad. Czillag does not return to the 
Court Opera, as had been announced : this celebrat- 
ed singer leaves for New York where she has an en- 
gagement for six months, it is said, at $2,000 per 
month. Mad. Rose Czillag made her first appear- 
ance in England in April last, as Leonora in Beet- 
hoven’s Fidelio, making a greater impression in that 


; but we, who if 











part than any one has done since the illustrious 
Schroeder Devrient, whose mantle is thought to have 
Czillag, whose name in 





fallen upon her shoulders. 
her native Magyar language signifies “star,” is in- 
deed a star of the first magnitude. As 
she resembles Schroeder Devrient and is equal to 


an actress 


her. 
manner and the absence of the artificial convention- 


She resembles her in earnest simplicity of 


alities of the staze—in those delicate touches of na- 
ture and feeling which make her seem the very per- 
son she represents, and in that force and truth in the 
representation of passion which irresistibly commands 
the sympathy of the audience. In_ personal aspect 
she excels her great predecessor—her beauty is of a 
more refined and noble east, and she has a finer voice 
than Devrient ever possessed. As a singer, she is a 
most accomplished artist, her style being more Ital- 
ian than German, and her repertoire varied and ex- 
tensive, one of them being Elvira in Don Giovanni, 
which it would be a treat to hear sung by a first rate 
artist. 

Rubinstein’s opera les Enfints des Landes, will 
be performed in the course of the month of Novem- 
her. 

Bertin.—Thy 28th of August, (Goethe’s birth - 
day,) the Court Opera company gave his Faust, with 
the music, composed in part by Prince Radziwill, and 
partly by Lindpaintner. 
the monument to Gocthe was preceded by an excel- 
lent prologue, written for the oceasion by Adami and 


The performance given for 


recited by Dessoir. His literary performance which 
will survive the occasion that inspired it, was received 


with thunders of applause. 





Naries.—A new opera by Petrella, i/ Foletto di 
Gresy has met with remarkable success at the theatre 
del Fondo, exciting great enthusiasm. ‘The compos- 
er was called out twenty times. 


Paris. 

Vivier, the eccentric and amiable musician, has ob 
tained permission to locate his private apartments in 
the right hand tower of Notre Dame Cathedral, the 
same, which, according to Victor Hugo’s fanciful 
story, served as a place of refuge for Esmeralda. 
This tower is never visited by sight-seers, who, how- 
ever, when mounting the other, are much astonished 
at hearing the sound of a piano at such a height. 
This is Vivier’s piano, whose owner is finishing a 
comie opera, to which Messrs. Scribe and Cormon 
He has fled to this tower 
A few of 
them started for his haunt, but the stairs proved too 
much for them, and they turned back. The keeper 


have furnished the libretto. 
to escape his too troublesome friends. 


always gets their names and marks the number of 
steps which they ascend before their courage fails 
them. 
“Thermometer of friendship. 


Vivier calls this daybook of the keeper, his 
“ SIGNALE.” 

The performance at the Grand Opera for the bene- 
fit of the Christians of Syria realized 16,000 franes, 
which is the largest sum the house will yviela at the 
usual prices. This will help to swell the general 
subscription for this object, which, notwithstanding 
the great show or sympathy made by the French 
press, does not progress very satisfactorily, or prove 
that the people at large are very deeply impressed 
with the sufferings of their Christian brethren, to 
whose succor the Emperor has rushed so eagerly. 
The Z/nuguenots was given on Friday, with Mlle. Car- 
oline Barbot in the part of Valentine, and Mad. Van- 
denheuvel Duprez in that of Marguerite. This see- 
ond debut of Mad. Duprez was fully as successful as 
the first, and has quite borne out the favorable expec- 
tations of her friends. It is generally regarded that 
this lady’s engagement is a valuable acquisition to 
tne Opera. 

I have also another programme to communicate, 
viz. that of M. Calazdo, the manager of the Italian 
Opera here. I need not trouble you with a list of the 
works to be produced ; an enumeration of the artists 
to tigure in his troop will be more acceptable. Here 
they are, then, alphabetically ordered to avoid nice 
points of precedences. Prima donne soprani, Mmes. 
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Battu and Penco; prime donne contralti, Mmes. Al- 
boni and Edenska ; prime donne comprimarie, Mmes. 
Varoni and Vestri ; primi tenori, MM. Gardoni, Ma- 
rio, and Pancani ; primi tenort bomprimari, MM. Ca- 
peilo and Morey; primi bariton’, MM. Badiali and 
Graziani ; prim basst, MM. Angelini and Patriossi; 
primo buffo, M. Zucchini ; seconde parte, Mad. Lava, 
MM Cazaboni and Soldi.  Dircttore d’ Orchestra, M. 
Bonetti ; maestro alcembalo, M, Uranio Fentana ; ma- 
estro di cori, M. Chiaromonte. 

I hear from Naples, that notwithstanding the trou- 
bled state of affairs there, the subvention paid to the | 
San Carlo Theatre has been raised from 60,000 to 
80,000 ducats ; and it is now the most munificently 
supported theatre in Italy. It is said that great efforts 
are to be made to restore the school of dancing, for | 
which Naples was once so famous, to its early splen- 
dor. It was the school of Naples which gave to the 
world Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, and Fanny Cerito. 
Apropos of Italy, Camillo Sivori has just returred to 
Paris from Milan, where he has been giving a series 
of seventeen concerts in succession. Two of these 
were for the benetit of the poor, and three to advance 
the cause of Garibaldi, to whom Sivori was enabled 
to forward 15,000 f. (£600). This is a very eredita- 
ble act on the part of the little-great violinist, and 
shows the influence of the Garibaldi enthusiasm in a 
very strong light. M. Braga is also returned to us 
from Milan, bringing with him a libretto, to which 
he is going to compose the music. The opera is in- 
tended for Mad. Borghi-Mamo during her engaga- 
ments at Bologna and Milan. . 

There has been a concert at the Salle Pleyel in 
honor of the veteran Moscheles, the programme 
whereof consisted entirely of music of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries, selected by M. Farrenc, well | 
known for his antiqnarian researches. In giving an 
account of the concert, a French critic infforms the 
world that /a grande fugue de Bach was executed on 
the organ by M. Georges Pfeiffer, as though old Se- 
bastian’s progeny, under that stvle, were limited to 
one. Yet France claims the first rank in the world 
in musical connoisseurship! This, too, with the 
Société Bach in full activity, who, by the way, have 


just published their ninth volume of the works of the 


great master. Prefixed to it is a curious notice on 
the construction of the harpsichord by the editor, M. 
Rust. I told you in a former letter that the Concerts | 
Musard were about to close. I was misinformed : 
they are to continue open till the commencement of | 
Octobor. They are still: very attractive, and they 
fully deserve their patronage by the eapital way in 
which they are conducted. An ophicleide player, M. 
Moreau, is at present winning great favor by his 
solo performances. 

The distribution of honors, & propos of the Tmpe- 
rial fetes of August, still continues. It positively 
rains crosses of honor and medals. Let the most | 
bembastic and jejeunest of scribblers but indite an 
ode on the “ Imperial theme ’’—annexation—and let 
him annex it to the effusion of discord, herself turned 
maestro, and both author and composer will immedi 
ately receive an enormous medal, and be inscribed in | 
the muster rol: of the legion of honor. 





Germany 
Vienna, August.—A singer in order to please the 
public, needs nothing, according to Rubini, but three 
little things, of which the first is voice, the second 
the third again Of these 
things Mr. Wacnrer, from Cassel, now playing 
He is the 


voice, and roe. three 
here a star-engayemeut, has even to spare. 
owner of a tener voice, the like of which is not often 
heard. It is full and sonorous, and as much at home 
among the highest notes which a male chest is capa- 
ble of producing as if the high C were mere chil- 


dren’s play. Most tenors do not possess this precious 


note at all; a few serve it as a rare and racy dessert | 
on solemn state-occasions, and are praised for it to 
Not so Mr. Wachtel. He 
gives the high C with the soup, with the roast meats, 


the skies, every time. 


or the pudding, just as often as you want to hear it, 
and with infinite pleasure, that is to say, with the 
greatest ease. Not only dees he sing all the Cs in his 
part, but as this note has not been made use of by 
Mr. 


Wachtel, he puts it into the score at odd times — ad 


the composers often enough for the wants of 


a, 
oriam, 


majorem vocis ¢ 

Nothing else was wanted to take our public by 
storm, for the artistic education is here always the 
second consideration. It is, therefore, not to be won- 


dered at, that Mr. W. was not only overwhelmed | 





trainin 


| Court Theatre. 


| the Court Theatre. 


| it to the end of July. 
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with applause ; no, that would not be saying enough : 
he was received with frenzy. An Arnold, in “William 
Tell ” who thinks his part, which is for himself, so 
much dreaded by his brethren-tenors on account of its 


| great elevation, too low and piles on notes and pas- 
| sages ad libitum —such a singer is perfectly irresisti- 


ble for the good Viennese. 

Of couse Mr. Wachtel knew very soon whence the 
wind blew, and sang with such a hearty good will, 
that one might really fear the consequences. Every 
nature 

his voice 
at the 


singer who is richly endowed by is 


tempted to shine by the richness of 
(which 
set of his career, and pays him better for the 


is very natural to a_ singer out- 


time being), instead of also paying proper attention 


to the art of singing and acting. Iu this manner 


| such singers remain naturalists for the term of their 


mortly short-lived popularity. We hope Mr. Wach- 

tel will take warning from the sorry fate of some of 

his fellow-tenors and devote some time to proper | 

g. Fame will be sure to come, and — to last. 
“ SIGNALE.” 


Note. Wachtel is engaged for eight months, ata 


salary of 16,000 florins, which is equal to about 
8,000 dollars. 


Beriww.—They are eclebrating the anniversary of 
Goethe’s hirtheay. Theatrical representations were | 
announced for four consecutive days as thus ;—The 
27th, The Kings Lieutenant by Gutzkow’ and a mili- 
tarv concert, conducted by M. Wieprecht; 28th, 
Frederick et Sesenhieger, operetta by Eberwein : Bro- 
ther and Sister by Goethe; 29th, Gorthe-Marsch by 
Liszt: Lover’s Caprices by Goethe: Calm at Sea hy 
Beethoven : Walpurqis Night bv Mende!lssohn; The 
Transfiguration, a fraement of Fanst, by Schumann; 
the 30th, the Fu/r at Plimdersweiler, by Goethe, con 
cert. The receipts are to be appropriated to Gocthe’s 
monument. At Hanover, M. Steger, the same who 


| failed last season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in Edgar- 


do, has heen engaged to replace M. Niemann, at the 
At Weimar M. Chelard’s opera of 
Machath is to be produced at the Court Theatre. TI 
believe it was performed in England, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, by a German company, under the direction 
of the composer himself. © From Vienna I hear that 
M. Robinstein has just completed a new opera, and 
has placed the score in the hands of the manager of 
The management of the Italian 
Theatre has definitively been granted to M. Salvi, 
who will commence his season in April and continue 
The season at Spa is said, 
notwithstanding the cheerless weather, to be unex- 
pectedly brilliant. A grand concert has just been 
civen there by the Admonistration des Jenx, whereof the 
chief attraction was Vivier, the horn player. 
Rotrrerpim.—Is abont to present itself with a 
German opera, the wealthy burehers of that ilk have 
ing subscribed to that end 80.000 florins, the interest 
of which is to be received by M. Vries, the 
dam manager, in support of the undertaking, which 
he is to organise and direct. 
overhauling its Academy of 
Several new professor- 


Stocknoim.—Is 
Music with a view to reform. 
ships have been instituted ; among them one of his- 
tory, one of esthetics, and one—though more humble, 
far more useful IT suspect than these—of the art of 
tuning pianos. It would be well ifthe French Acad- 
emy would follow this sensible example, for it is one 
of the points in which France is greatly deficient. 


Prstu.—At the German theatre, Mehul’s Joseph is 
given out for study. M. Borhowitz, the pianist, has 
just given a farewell concert here, the proceeds of 
which were to be devoted to the Szechenye monument. 





Mivan.—Rejoices in the prospect of two new 
operas, one by Bottesini, the Assedio di Firenz’, which 


failed in Paris, when the composer was himself diree- | 


tor of the orchestra, the other by the youthful mestro, 
Cianchir of Florence, composer of several successful 
works, and among them of Salvator Rosa. 
ters*Ferni are here and have given a concert at the 
Carignauo, 

Grevoa.—The San Carlo Felice is undergoing a 
thorough restoration, which is to render it one of the 
most richly adorned and elegant theatres in Europe. 
The ensuing season promises to be exceedingly 
brilliant. 
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Special Notices. 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LA THBST MU Sic. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
| Saw up and saw down. Child's Song. 
L. Marshall, 25 
| 
| A moral little song, teaching industry and persever- 
ance, brought into rhymes for young folks to learn, 
by the Rev. Mr. Dyer, and provided with a suitable 
melody aud very easy accompaniment by Mr. Mar- 
shall. 
Do you think of the days that are gone, Jamie ? 
HH. Smart. 25 
Pleasing sentimental Ballad. 
Gipsey Davy. Comic Song and Chorus. 25 
One of those funny songs, by which Billy Morris, of 
the well-known Morris Minstrels, makes your * sides 
shake with laughter.” It is in the Villikins-and-his- 
Dinah-style, only a good deal less lengthy. 
IT love you. Song. M. W. Balfe. 25 
Composed for and sung by Sims Reeves, England's 
greatest Tenor. It is a very sweet ballad. 
Fairy dreams. Duet. S. Glover, 25 
A new duet for two Mezz0-soprano voices, lively and 
graceful, in six-eight time. 
Sister, since I met thee last. Mrs. Blocde. 25 
Words by Mrs. Hemans, The melody truly reflects 
the sentiment of the poetry; it is impressively pas- 
sionate and a capital chance for a large voice. 
The little maid. Comic Song. J. J. Hutchinson. 25 
A little story told with good-natured drollery. 
Young people will like it, and soon sing it by heart. 
Instrumental Music. 
Flower Queen Polka. C. A. Ingraham, 25 
Pleasing and easy. An additional charm is the very 
pretty vignette on the title page. 
Noble Signors. (From “ Les Huguenots.” For 
Violin and Piano. Case. 25 
No, easaegual. (From “ Les Huguenots.”) For 
Violin and Piano. Case. 25 
“The two celebrated songs of the Page, Capital par- 
lor music for amateurs. 
Une petite fleur. Waltz. Miss Cogswell. 25 
Wampum Polka. Handel Pond. 25 
| Minnesota March. G. N. Allen. 25 
| Davis’ March and Quickstep. L. G. Casseres. 25 
Souvenir Polka. Miss Cogswell. 25 
Castanet Polka. Henry Hadley. 25 
A boquet of new, easy and pretty trifles. good recre- 
ative pieces, and mostly well set for dancing. 
| The Sacred Concert. J. E. Muller. 25 
A well written instructive piece on the ** Cujus ani- 
mam," from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 
Books. 
EriQquETTE OF THE Batt Room: or the Dan- 
cer’s Companion. 25 
As the season of terpsichorean festivity approaches, 
the above handbook, giving, in a condensed and con- 
venient form, the Rules of Ball Room Etiquette, will 
be eagerly sought for and prove of great value to all 
| who are fortunate enough to possess it. All the mi- 
nutiw relating to the management of public and pri- 
vate balls and parties is given, and a profuse number 
of Quadrilles, Cotillons, and Fancy Dances, including 
| 
| the celebrated ‘* Lancer’s Quadrille,”’ and several oth- 
ers, equally popular. 








about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find | 


} 

| 

| 

Music py Matt.—Musiec is sent by mail, the expense being | 
| 

| the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 

| 

| 


Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per | 


plies. i 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand | 
| miles; beyond that it is double. 




















